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Conference Calendar 


JUNE 


Pasadena, Calif. 

California Institute of Technology. Fourth Annual Conferences on Manage- 
ment and Personnel Training. Robert D. Gray, Director, Industrial Re- 
lalions Section California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 4, Calif. 


Cambridge, England. St. Catherine's College 
The British Institute of Personnel Management. Personnel Conference 
Management House, 8 Hill Street, London. 


JULY 


1-4 Oxford, England. Keble College 
5-9 People At Work. Three Conferences. Miss M. D. Reed, Secretary 
10-14 Robert Hyde House, 48 Bryanston Square, London, W.1, England 


5-11 Brussels, Belgium 
The International Committee for Scientific Management. Ninth International Man- 
— Congress. The National Management Council of The United States 
of America, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


11-13, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
The University of Michigan. Fourth Annual Conference on Aging. Dr. Wilma 
Donahue, Institute for Human Adjustment, Room 1510, Rackham Build- 
ing, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Edttor te Keader:- 


Tue Lasor PersoNNet INDex is a new 
service which many of our readers will find 
valuable. This is a semi-monthly, loose-leaf 
service indexing current material on labor 
relations and personnel. The index is ar- 
ranged by subject under 20 general classi- 
fications with a detailed subject guide and 
index. For each item there is the title and 
reference of the magazine or book with a 
description of the article in 20 to 50 words. 
Of course PERSONNEL JouRNAL is one of the 
magazines reviewed each month. This serv- 
ice is issued by Information Service Inc. at 
10 Warren Street, Detroit, 1, Mich. In look- 
ing through the March 15th issue I noted a 
number of articles that had not come to my 
attention before. One of these is ‘The Fal- 
lacy of Experience Rating’ and another was 
a discussion of possible future labor demands 
for power in influencing management deci- 
sions outside the usual bargaining sphere. 
This discussion, by my friend Sam Burk, 
appeared in Advanced Management for 
March. He begins with the German steel 
workers current demand for ‘‘codetermina- 
tion’’. The coverage of the Labor Personnel 
Index is very broad and it would be of 
assistance to anyone who wants to keep 
fully posted on current literature. 





TUITION REFUND PLANS are widely used 
in Industry. New York University has just 
issued a Bulletin ‘Tuition Refund Plans in 
Modern Personnel Practice’’, which is based 
on a survey of 30 American companies op- 
erating such plans. The School of Commerce 
of the University is co-operating with bus- 
iness houses in establishing plans of this 
kind. Further information may be obtained 
from Howard Dresner, School of Commerce, 


New York University, Washington Square, 
New York 3. 





Wuat ts THE Unitep Nations Doinc 
that is of interest to personnel and labor 
relations people? The United States Council 
News of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc. 103 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., has issued a six-page mimeograph 
under date of April 6, expressing in very 
vigorous terms its opposition to views of 
‘a group of U. N. experts’’, and titled 
“National and International Measures of 
Full Employment’’. The United States 
Council says in its report, “‘It is ironic, in 
fact shocking, that a publication of the 
United Nations should so frankly espouse 
even more economic nationalism than a 
large number of its member nations are dis- 
posed to adopt. Discriminatory import re- 
strictions, exchange control and bi-lateral 
trade are actually praised by the U. N. 
experts. There is no mention of the fact 
that these practices have Nazi and Fascist 
origin and were rightly considered during 
the thirties to have been highly disruptive 
of international trade.’ The report of the 
United States Council comments ‘“‘Such a 
price would probably be too high to pay 
for full employment even if it were neces- 
sary. We do not believe it is necessary. 
There is a quite different approach to the 
problem of full employment. . . . this alter- 
nate approach would encourage the expan- 
sion of private enterprise. . . .'’ Copies of 
their report, ““Maintaining a High Level of 
Employment in a Democratic World’’ may 
be obtained by writing to Curtis J. Hoxter, 
Director of Public Relations, U. S. Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
103 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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EMPLOYMENT ON Marit is the title of 
a handsomely printed 20-page booklet re- 
cently issued by the American Friends Service 
Committee, at 20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia. It discusses some of the problems en- 
countered in the employment of minority 
groups. Copies are available at ten cents 
each. 

How DO MANAGERS GET THEIR JoBs? The 
General Electric ‘Employee Relations News 
Letter’’ for March 16th says, ‘‘we have 
failed to make it clear that professional 
managers get into and remain in responsible 
management positions only by serving the 
balanced best interests of customers, 
workers, owners, government and the 
whole public. To be sure, management has 
been initially selected—and is paid—by the 
owners. But management and owners long 
ago learned that management's job is to 
serve, not merely the personal interest of 
stockholders, but the interests of employees, 
the public and government. The News Let- 


ter is printed for circulation among General 
Electric management and is issued from the 
Employee Relations Division at G. E. head- 
quarters, Lexington Avenue and 51st Street, 
New York City. 





PERsONNEL Resgarcu was the subject 
of my remarks recently. Herbert G. Hene- 
man, Jr., Assistant Director of the Industrial 
Relations Centers at the University of Minne- 
sota writes as follows after referring to that 
item. ‘‘For your information we have had 
a continuous research program known as 
the Triple Audit of Industrial Relations. 
We have conducted intensive audits in two 
department stores and seven manufacturing 
firms. Results of these preliminary investi- 
gations are gong to be summarized in a 
bulletin to be released soon, called the 
‘Triple Audit of Industrial Relations’’. We 
hope to continue these studies in the future 
and to go into many more firms’’. Some of 
our readers are familiar with the Triple 
Audit of the Minnesota Industrial Relations 
Center. Probably any audit is a good idea. 


It is the attitude of searching one’s soul 
that counts. 





I LOVE TO MAKE CHARTs and have made 
hundreds of them in my day. Too bad Chart- 
Pak had not come along before I graduated 
from chart making. Chart-Pak Inc. of Stam- 
ford, Conn., manufactures some ingenious 
devices for quick and adjustable chart mak- 
ing. They furnish you with a laminated 
white board, embossed with rectangles—to 
keep you straight! Then there are tapes and 
rectangles of different sizes. The tapes un- 
roll like scotch tape and will stick to the 
board. They are printed with lines and vari- 
ous devices that you otherwise would have 
to rule on the chart by hand. The rectangles 
may be put in the typewriter or written on 
by hand. Then the wax backing is removed 
and the rectangle may be stuck to the board. 
The resulting chart can be hung on the wall, 
or it can be readily photostated in quantity. 
The latest Chart-Pak gadget is a set of office 
templates drawn to scale with which you 
can lay out your office complete with desks, 
files and everything needed in an office. 





Tue CHANCE oF A Liretims is the title 
of an interesting British movie about labor- 
management relations. The April issue of 
Factory Management and Maintenance reports 
on this film in some detail. ‘“The message 
is simple: you don’t get anywhere by razz- 
ing the boss. Labor and management are 
both important and necessary—and progress 
is made only when they work together. Old 
stuff? Of course, but so is every basic labor 
relations truth. And the story is so believa- 
ble and entertaining that it doesn’t impress 
the viewer as either old or trivial.’’ The 
story was filmed in a British manufacturing 
plant and many of the characters were 
workers in the plant. It is reported that the 
British Labor Government does not like the 
idea of the film but, as Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance says, ‘you will: so 
will your employees’’. The film is dis- 
tributed by Captain Harold Auten, Ballan- 
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tine Pictures Corporation, 152 W. 42nd 
Street, New York. 





Doinc Our Best is the title of the 
March 16th General Electric Commentator and 
is issued from the office of L. R. Boulware, 
Vice President-Employee Relations, as illus- 
trating the company’s feeling that in recent 
years it has been doing its best for the 
interests of all-customers, employees, ven- 
dors, stockholders and government. These 
figures show the increases that have taken 
place in the past ten years. 

Cost of materials—100% 

Wages—100% 

Cost of Money—84% (payments and Div- 
idends to stockholders) 

Taxes—385% 

Price of our Products—50% 

This ‘‘Best’’ seems like a very good 
performance indeed. 





PsYCHOLOGICAL TESTS ARE A SNARE and 
a delusion—for the unwary. I have studied 
and worked with tests for more than 17 
years and am continually discouraged with 
the serious errors of judgment being made 
even by professional people, let alone by 
those reckless fellows who do not consider 
professional advice or assistance necessary. 
Recently I have had occasion to study two 
tests issued by two well-known organiza- 
tions and widely circulated throughout the 
United States. Both of these are called 
“*clerical tests’’. They show that in general, 
persons who make higher scores make bet- 
ter clerks than those with low scores. How- 
ever, these two tests are based on a serious 
fallacy: namely, that the more intelligent 
you are, the better clerk you are. Now as a 
matter of fact, this is so. But it is also true 
that persons of average and less than average 
brightness frequently make excellent clerks 
on routine work. The two tests in question, 
although called clerical tests, are actually 
intelligence tests, as is evidenced by the 
fact that both of them correlate from .7 to 
.8 with well-known intelligence tests. In- 
stead of using tests such as these the em- 


ployer should use two tests; ‘first, a test of 
so-called ‘“‘clerical aptitude’’ and which 
bears little or no relation to intelligence. 
This test will measure facility for simple 
clerical work, regardless of intelligence. Sec- 
ond, use a regular intelligence test to meas- 
ure mental quickness, or brightness. This 
will be useful when promotions are availa- 
ble to jobs which are more complex or 
which involve supervision; for they will 
require somewhat higher intelligence. I say 
‘“‘somewhat’’, advisably; because a really 
high intelligence is necessary only for a very 
small proportion of all business jobs—prob- 
ably not more than two percent. 

A serious disadvantage of using tests 
such as the two widely sold ones referred 
to, is that by employing only the brightest 
persons available you turn away a large 
number of applicants who would make good 
routine clerks; and who would not, most of 
them, aspire to anything else. They would 
also be steadier and not become discontented 
as quickly as brighter people do when they 
find that they are restricted to routine tasks. 
These considerations become more important 
as the labor market tightens. And it is 
always important to make effective use of 
our human resources, not only for the effi- 
ciency of our national economy but also 
because of the great harm we do to people 
when we place them in the wrong job. 


« 





““LABOR’S FIRST PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
has just graduated its first students,’ says 
Bernard Roshco. Readers will be interested 
in his description of one of organized labor's 
new ideas. 

‘Professional school training for corpo- 
ration executives has been long-estab- 
lished. Now, for the first time, a labor union 
is giving professional school training to men 
and women preparing for careers as union 
officials. The Training Institute of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(A. F. of L.) completed its first year and 
graduated its first class this May. These 
graduates, twenty-nine men and four 
women, represent what may eventually 
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evolve into a major change in union per- 
sonucl. 

“The men who held their unions to- 
gether through the lean ‘20's and conducted 
the strikes and organizing drives of the New 
Deal will need trained successors. David 
Dubinsky, president of the dressmakers 
union, summarized the problem in a speech 
at the union's 1947 convention. 

‘In the earlier years of the ILGWU, 
our leadership element was nourished 
chiefly in the tradition and the idealistic 
atmosphere of the old-time radical and 
socialist movement. That reservoir has grad- 
ually become exhausted. . . . The develop- 
ment of new leadership material is not a 
problem for our union alone. It is a serious 
matter and it faces the entire labor move- 
ment.” 

“A number of unions have training 
courses which are given to such officers as 
shop stewards after they have been elected 
by the membership. The dressmakers’ Train- 
ing Institute is the first attempt by a labor 
union to recruit promising young people 
and train them for careers as union officials. 
The dressmakers union allocated $100,000 
to the Institute for the first year. Arthur A. 
Elder, who formerly headed the Workers’ 
Education Service of the University of 
Michigan extension division was appointed 
director. 

‘The students in the first class ranged 
in age from 21 to 30. A high school educa- 
tion was a minimum requirement. About 
half are college graduates and several hold 
Master's degrees. Those who are not college 
graduates are union members who have dis- 
played leadership ability in their shops. 
Most of the students are New Yorkers, but 
a number come from other parts of the 
country. They pay no tuition, but have to 
support themselves. On field assignments 
they receive forty dollars a week to cover 
expenses. 

‘The curriculum is divided into seven 
months of class work and five months of 


field training, in alternate periods. The class 
work consists of lecture courses and work- 
shops. The lecture courses cover labor his- 
tory, labor law, community problems and 
economics, and also specialized topics such 
as how to bring a case to the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the use of time 
and motion studies in garment pricing. 

“In the workshops the students first 
learn general skills such as typing, the op- 
eration of a mimeograph machine and a 
movie projector, and deportment in front 
of a microphone. The second set of work- 
shops concentrates on publicity methods, 
such as poster and leaflet preparation, the 
presentation of programs and material to 
different groups, and individual training in 
public speaking. A special workshop famil- 
iarizes students with garment construction 
and dressmaking methods. The teachers are 
principally members of the union staff, sup- 
plemented by a number of university pro- 
fessors. 

“During their two field trips, the stu- 
dents participated in organizing drives in 
different parts of the country. They helped 
to solicit union members, organize shops 
and conduct strikes. Several students op- 
erated alone in small towns. Some students 
had experiences which were not an assigned 
part of the course. In Texas five students 
spent several hours in jail when they were 
arrested for blocking the sidewalk during 
a strike. A student spent a night in jail in 
New Bedford, Mass., while helping to con- 
duct a strike. 

‘Upon graduation, the students have 
received jobs as organizers with ILGWU 
staffs in various parts of the country. The 
Institute reports that organizing directors 
have requested more graduates than it could 





Letters From Readers 


Readers seem to have been reading P. J. lately!—an encouraging 
situation for the Editor. Here are a few recent letters which 
seemed as though they would be of special interest to other 
readers. 


‘“ WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF A SUGGESTION SysTEM?”’ William S. Wilcox, of Em- 
ployee Services at Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, has some vigorous comments on 
a recent article on this subject in P.J. He says, ‘‘ The article ‘Suggestion Systems— 
Symptoms of Failure?’ in the March issue of PERsoNNEL JouRNAL reveals an academic 
interpretation of suggestion systems, not handicapped by any practical understand- 
ing of how and why they operate. A summation and rebuttal of the text could be 
about as follows. 


‘“Cz) ‘Management is supposed to have all the brains. If an employee does 
think up an improvement, it is a symptom that management has failed.’ 

‘Comment: There is free enterprise and democracy in business only when all 
the talents, initiative and originality of a// employees are solicited, encouraged 
and used to advance the objectives of the business. . 


‘*(@2) ‘Many people don’t want to clutter up their suggestion systems with 
grievances, gripes and items pertaining to the personnel program.’ 

‘*Comment: No suggestion system worth the effort should lend itself to use as 
a grievance procedure. Where it is so used it is not a suggestion system in the ac- 
cepted manner. It is a gripe box—a very poor substitute for a frank, honest con- 
tact. There are few if any successful companies in this country which encourage 
the use of the suggestion system for the purpose of griping. 


‘*(3) ‘Suggestion systems can help a great deal in solving immediate, short-run, 
human relations problems. But, in general, they cannot contribute much toward 
basic understanding.’ 

‘Comment: There is no better way of achieving understanding than through 
the exchange of views between the individual suggestor and a representative of 
management about the application of a suggestion. In the two examples given the 
author ‘sets up his own ducks’ so far off course that they make little sense as ap- 
plied to any practical experience. 


‘*(4) ‘One way would be to turn to the literature of the field. Generally, you 
encounter the flat statement that high morale and high productivity go hand in 
hand.’ 
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“Comment: Generally where? A suggestion system has no direct concern with 
developing high morale. 


‘‘(5) ‘Suggestion Systems should be accompanied by an expansion of human 
relations research.’ 

‘‘Comment: Suggestion systems have worked successfully with or without per- 
sonnel activities or programs; within or completely independent of personnel de- 
partments. They are neither related to nor in need of human relations research ac- 
tivities. 


‘‘For the author's guidance and possible surprise, I enclose what I believe to 
be a most practical and realistic interpretation of what a suggestion system is for.”’ 


Tue OsjectIvE oF A SUGGESTION SysTEM 


The purpose of a Suggestion System is to improve the efficiency of a company’s 
operations. Suggestions that do not benefit a company’s operations in some way 
should not be adopted because any element of charity and paternalism in the system 
will in time defeat the purpose of the System. Likewise, suggestions that do benefit 
a company should be paid for by some standard of value which measures the return 
to the company. 

One very general error in evaluating a Suggestion System is to assume that any 
adopted idea is inconsequential in its effect upon an overall operation. Other than 
through the dramatic discoveries of science, experience proves that industrial prog- 
ress is made slowly and for the most part through small improvements. Over a 
period an operation may undergo a complete change through minor improvements 
made one at a time. There is no industrial organization in this country that could 
afford to maintain a corps of experts sizeable enough to ferret out the number of 
efficiencies that are proposed by employees through a Suggestion System. 

Another common misconception is that “‘a Suggestion System benefits em- 
ployees and not their supervisors.’’ By the nature of a supervisor's responsibility, 
he is rated by the overall efficiency and production of his unit. The larger the unit, 
the less probability that the innumerable small inefficiencies common to any and all 
operations, will ever come to the attention of the supervisor. Yet in total they can 
have a serious effect on the overall production of his operation. The incentive pro- 
vided by a Suggestion System can enlist the help of every employee towards im- 
proved efficiency. If a supervisor has the skill and understanding to use this incen- 
tive, the operational benefits accrue to him because he is rated by the overall 
performance of his unit. 





‘Your Company is Your Switcnpoarp”’ says Alan W. Farrant, of South Pasa- 
dena, California. *‘ Your first line of public relations is the person answering your 
telephone! Prospective customers get their first impressions of your firm from the 
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girl at the switchboard. Regular callers know in advance the kind of reception 
they will receive, and if that includes an intelligent and pleasant answer you may 
consider your firm fortunate. Far too often the impression and service given the tele- 
phoning public by the switchboard operator is anything but favorable. 

‘Your girl has a much greater duty than merely saying, Blank Company and 
Thank you. Many incoming calls require some conversation. Perhaps she must ex- 
plain Mr. Big is in Conference, or Mr. Little is out to lunch. She must ask ques- 
tions to secure the information needed to know to which department the call should 
be channeled. Often she must be able to supply delivery dates of merchandise, state 
whether or not certain items are carried in stock, or if a particular type of service 
is rendered by her company. All of these things are of importance to the person on 
the other end of your telephone: they must be treated as important by the operator 
if the goodwill of the caller is to be gained or retained. 

‘‘No girl of the switchboard should have a voice that is high pitched, odd 
sounding, or in any way unusual. And particularly not one which grates on the ears 
of the listener. Nor should the girl sound as if the caller is imposing on her in mak- 
ing his call. Have on your switchboard, if you can, girls whose voices are like a 
breath of fresh air—girls who have a genuine appreciation of the importance of 
their job. The switchboard operator must realize, that to most callers she represents 
the business itself. It is up to her to ‘sell’ the organization for which she works. 

‘‘Girls who are great kidders, flirts, or generally of the chatterbox type are 
detrimental to the good standing of any firm. The smart office manager will hire 
only such operators as he himself would like to talk to if he were phoning. This is 
not to say such girls are necessarily obtained by the simple expedient of calling 
your favorite employment agency. Such girls are, however, worth waiting for if a 
screening of the first few applicants reveals no one out of the ordinary. 

‘Being on the switchboard is more than just a ‘job’, it is a ‘position’. Here, 
more than anywhere else in the organization, it is necessary to have the right 
employee.”’ 





‘‘How DO I GET INTO PERSONNEL work?” asks Lester N. Sherman of 1553 Bry- 
ant Avenue, New York City 60. Like many another hopeful he has not found it 
easy. He says, ‘‘ The average college man, after completing a four-year course ex- 
pects to carve out a career for himself in his chosen field. Not so with the young 
man who considers personnel work as his goal. 

‘‘it has been said that personnel is a heterogeneous field. To this all-encompass- 
ing occupation men come from every conceivable background. According to a sur- 
vey made by the City College of New York, personnel managers have entered 
the field with such varied backgrounds as osteopathy, foreign trade, mathematics, 
engineering, sales, social work, education, journalism, and accounting. Less than 
15% of the personnel men have come to the work with training only in personnel. 
One of my old professors once asked: ‘Would you think of hiring a chemist as an 
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accountant who had no accounting background? No, but this same chemist would 
be hired as a personnel man without any background in personnel’. 

‘When I started out fresh from college I had entertained the notion that I 
was a professional man who had majored in the science of personnel and that my 
job would be somewhere in my chosen field. Almost at once by dream blew up in 
my face. ‘There is no such animal as the professional in personnel work. I don’t see 
why they give it in school anyway. You haven't got a chance here. Forget about 
this idea and get yourself a more practical field’, advised this sophisticate in per- 
sonnel matters, the employment agency interviewer. 

“Tt certainly was a shock to think that four years of my life were wasted study- 
ing for a career in personnel. ‘No such animal as the professional’ kept ringing in 
my ears. It wondered at those opportunities industry had to offer the graduate 
skilled in scientific management. While at college, hardly a week had passed by 
without some successful industrial representative extolling the career of a Per- 
sonnel Man. ‘To those who show interest and ambition in the field management 
offers opportunities,’ echoed through the halls and to the outside of the ivy cov- 
ered walls. On the contrary, modern management has not become sufficiently mod- 
ernized to recognize personnel as a career.” 

I sympathize with Lester Sherman. But I can see the attitude of the business- 
man-employer changing, steadily if slowly. Specialized personnel training is be- 
coming more and more necessary. 





‘*How DOES A WOMAN GET INTO PERSONNEL?” asks Elaine Keating of 6350 So. 
Ada Street, Chicago 36. ‘From reading your ‘‘Situation Wanted’’ and ‘Help 
Wanted”’ sections, I notice that few advertisements seek women, and I have also 
noticed that very few women advertise their services. Is there some reasonable ex- 
planation for this? I have one dependent and find it almost impossible to start in 
the business world from the very bottom. From my own experience, I have found 
that there is practically no other way to get a start, no matter what your previous 
business background might have been. 

‘Is there some place which might possibly offer a living wage to beginners in 
the field? For some reason or other, employeers seem to realize that men with de- 
pendents need a reasonable income, but a girl with dependents is in a different cate- 
gory, and has the constant competition of girls who are living at home for prac- 
tically nothing. In other words, business men are acting like business men—and 
are taking the best of the bargains available. But how does a girl like me get her 
start—or does she just stick out her secretarial position until her opportunity 
comes?” 

My answer, Elaine, is that most women have entered personnel by way of 
secretarial jobs. I have been responsible for a number, myself. How to improve 
opportunities for women? Frankly, I don’t know. Does anyone have a suggestion? 





The interests of labor, management and stock- 
holders can be harmonized at every point except 
in the division of the last dollars of profit. At 
this point only a profit-sharing plan will do the 
trick. Here is a report on the experience of a lib- 
eral-minded management with profit-sharing. 


Partnership Through Profit- 
Sharing 


By J. J. Morrow, Director of Personnel Relations, 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


HERE could hardly be a more opportune time to present a brief for profit-sharing 

as amain plank in any industrial relations platform. Its greatest value is the 

fact that it is a practical application of the principle which underlies all good 
human relations programs. It makes the employer, the employee and the investor 
partners, working from different points toward the same goal; and sharing accord- 
ingly in the gains, the losses, and the responsibilities. Properly publicized and ex- 
plained, profit-sharing promotes the sense of participation and ‘‘belonging’’ which 
is at the root of whatever satisfaction we humans receive from being part of a team— 
industrial or otherwise. Profit-sharing is also a concrete incentive—provided em- 
ployees understand the importance of being efficient and cost-conscious. 

In learning about profit-sharing, employees learn at the same time the funda- 
mentals of economics and business management. This kind of education, valuable at 
any time, will be a prime necessity throughout the nation as long as the economic 
soundness and morality of our free enterprise system are under attack. Profit-sharing 
has a tremendous potential value to free enterprise, and to the entire economy, which 
may one day be realized if true profit-sharing becomes the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Personal earnings tied more closely to profits would mean an increase in 
purchasing power when goods and services (the source of profits) increase, and a 
corresponding drop in purchasing power when goods and services decrease. 


Nor a SusBsTITUTE FOR Farr Pay 


This flexibility might well be the answer to the problem which has plagued the 
postwar period: how to maintain any sort of natural control over the rigid, step- 
like rise in wages and prices which has reduced so drastically the value of our 
medium of exchange, without in any way adding to our real wealth. 
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Profit-sharing could not and should not, however, replace adequate pay rates; 
and should be carefully dissociated, in employees’ minds, from wages and salaries, 
in order to serve as an incentive to extra effort and efficiency on the job. Neither does 
it replace a good human relations program, or make up for a limping one. To be 
effective profit-sharing must be thoroughly understood by the sharers. 

There are many ways to share profits with employees. As long as the plan 
adopted by an employer is suitable and practical for his particular organization there 
is no reason why it should not be successful. The sharing of profits can often be an 
evolutionary process, becoming more complex and ambitious as a business grows in 
size and stability. This was the case with our organization. 

Profit-sharing began at Pitney-Bowes fifteen years ago with an annual year-end, 
or Christmas bonus. This is probably the most widely used form of sharing, although 
it is not always identified as “‘sharing’’ by either employers or employees. Our 
Christmas bonus was replaced in 1946 by an adaptation of the ‘“Wage-and-Salary 
Dividend”’ idea. This change was the outgrowth of the conviction of our president, 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr. that there is a close relationship between our stockholders’ 


investment of money in the business and our employees’ investment of a portion of 


their lives. He believed that this relationship could be recognized fairly if the size 
of the profit-sharing remaining (if any) were the basis for computing Wage-and- 
Salary Dividends to employees. 

The Dividends are declared quarterly by our Board of Directors at the same time 
as the stockholders’ quarterly dividends; and may either be taken by employees at 
the time they become payable, or left with the company at three per cent interest. 
The first Dividend was computed at seven per cent of quarterly base pay for em- 
ployees with three or more years of service, with proportionate amounts for those 
with less service. Although there was a contingency reserve, the company was then 
actually operating at a loss because of its conversion back to the civilian manufacture 
of postage meters and mailing machines; and this was explained when the first 
Wage-and-Salary Dividend was announced. Employees were also told that the size, 
and existence, of future dividends would depend greatly on their efficiency and 
cooperation, and upon the company’s ability to keep a proper ratio between profits 
and the number of people on the payroll. 

No regular Wage-and-Salary Dividend payment has yet been skipped. In addi- 
tion, since 1947, Pitney-Bowes has paid both an extra year-end Wage-and-Salary 
Dividend and an extra stockholder dividend. 


RETIREMENT PLAN INCLUDED 


The evolutionary process continued with the addition, early in 1948, of a trus- 
teed pension plan as a deferred profit-sharing payment, operating along with the 
Wage-and-Salary Dividend plan and replacing a retirement insurance which had been 
carried by joint company-employee contributions. The Retirement Income Plan is 
financed solely by actuarily determined company payments into a trust fund from 
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which lifetime incomes are paid to retired employees. The plan is generous, and pro- 
Vides retirement incomes based on length of service which, when added to social 
security benefits, range—for employees of long service—between 33 per cent and 67 
per cent of employees’ earnings averaged over the highest paid consecutive ten years 
of employment. Sums paid into the Retirement Income Plan, although predetermined 
according to the plan's requirements, take the form of profit-sharing declarations 
made simultaneously with declarations of stockholder dividends and Wage-and- 
Salary Dividends. After the necessary amount has been set aside for the Retirement 
Income Plan, the remainder of the profit-sharing sum is divided among employees as 
Wage-and-Salary Dividends. However, any inroads the Retirement Plan has made 
upon the cash dividends have to date been small. Both profits and total profit-sharing 
(pension plus dividends) have risen steadily; and the ratio of profit-sharing to profits 
has risen too. In 1947 this ratio was approximately 20 per cent. For 1950 it was about 
22.§ per cent. Profit-sharing, in 1950, totaled $1,145,000, with $550,000 of this sum 
paid out in Wage-and-Salary Dividends to approximately 2700 employees—27 per 
cent more than the $432,000 paid in 1949. While the Wage-and-Salary Dividends 
have fluctuated between 6.75 and 7.5 per cent of employees’ base pay over the past 
three years, the increase in the wages and salaries on which they are based, together 
with growing profits, has actually had the effect. of increasing dividends substan- 
tially. 

Nevertheless, we considered that part of the value of the profit-sharing plan 
as an incentive was being lost through lack of a direct and obvious relationship 
between dividend payments and profits. This led to the latest step in our profit- 
sharing evolution: the approval by the Board of Directors of a new Wage-and- 
Salary Dividend plan which was announced late in 1950. The revised plan bases 
dividend payments on a percentage of quarterly operating profit set aside by the 
Directors. The first declaration of 1951 was for 25 per cent of operating profits; and 
we hope and intend to maintain the same percentage. However, should profits rise, 
or fall, the percentage—and individual dividend payments—will do likewise. Be- 
sides increasing employee awareness of the true nature of the dividends, it is hoped 
that the direct profit tie-in, and the consequently greater possibility of quarterly 
fluctuations in payments, will give added impetus to efficiency and economy-minded- 
ness. 


OrHEeR CHANGES 


The revised plan also incorporates several other changes. Dividends may be left 
with the company indefinitely at three per cent interest, rather than until the year's 
end as provided under the former plan. An employee working on direct incentives will 
now receive dividends computed on 75 per cent of his total earnings rather than his 
base rate, unless the latter is higher. The new plan applies to all employees except 
officers of the company; and dividends for supervisors and executives not working 
under any other form of incentive compensation will be based on ‘‘weighted’’, or 
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multiplied, salaries—the weightings ranging from 1.2 times to a maximum of 5 
times, depending upon the size of the actual salaries. As they rise on the supervisory 
or executive ladder, management employees’ responsibility for the well-being of the 
company increases accordingly. Because of this fact, a correspondingly greater por- 
tion of their total pay should be dependent upon the company’s financial condition. 
As the new plan stands now, elimination of all Wage-and-Salary Dividends would 
take away about 6 to 7 per cent of the average employee's total compensation, while 
management members would lose up to 30 per cent of theirs. 

The basic concept of the plan remains the same. The workings of the new plan, 
and the reasons for the changes, have been thoroughly explained to employees. 
Should the time come when dividends fluctuate downward, rather than continue 
their present upward trend, we are confident that all those who make up the organi- 
zation will consider this a stimulus, rather than a deterrent, to their combined efforts. 

The material value of profit-sharing to a firm which has adopted it cannot be 
measured statistically. It is interesting to note, though, that each seven weeks in 
1950, Pitney-Bowes’ total business equalled the amount for an entire average year 
from 1935 through 1939. In addition, productivity at Pitney-Bowes has increased an 
estimated 40 per cent since the war's end, while our prices have so far risen by only 
26 per cent. Meanwhile, the stockholder dividend rate has increased from 50 cents to 
$1.00 a share. Of the many factors involved in our organization's growth, we think 
that profit-sharing is well up on the list. 

The growing attention which is being turned upon profit-sharing is perhaps best 
illustrated by the recently formed Council of Profit-Sharing Industries'. With a 
membership comprised of companies which share or are interested in sharing profits, 
the Council is actively and effectively promoting the profit-sharing principle and 
helping to guide its member companies in the administration of their plans. Genu- 
inely dedicated through it is to the cause of profit-sharing, the Council does not 
consider it an industrial or economic cure-all. 

Because it involves the delicate balance of human relations, profit-sharing should 
only be undertaken with real sincerity of purpose. Without belief on management's 
part that the employee és a participating member of the team, the employee will not 
believe it either. Any industrial relations program without sincerity is merely a 
sort of bribe; and this is particularly true of profit-sharing. It is a grown-up concept 
for truly grown-up people—and industry's own social maturity will most certainly 
be measured by the rate at which it adopts the principles on which profit-sharing is 
based. 


1The Council of Profit-Sharing Industries, First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio. 





When a successful personnel administrator turns 
professional teacher what kind of teacher does 
he make? Here is an examination question given 
to Engineering Seniors at Yale by Professor Tom 
Spates, formerly Vice President, Personnel Ad- 
ministration, General Foods Corporation. Fol- 
lowing it is the excellent answer made by B. T. 
Eskridge, a student. 


Teaching Personnel at Yale 


Yale University 
Term Examination 
Jan. 20, 1951 
Personnel Administration 


The following question, No. 1, counts 60 points. 
Time suggested—t1 hour. 


In a southern New England community of about 75,000 population is a manufacturing business 
employing from 1,000 to 1,200 employes. For fifty years they have been engaged in making and selling 
nuts and bolts. 

It bas been a family-owned and managed business. Although the market for their products has 
been constantly expanding, their sales have remained about level for the past five years. It has become 
increasingly difficult to maintain an adequate roster of high quality personnel in both office and factory. 

Age and service of the majority of supervisors is relatively high. It has been customary over the 
years to pick supervisors primarily for technical ability. About twenty-five per cent of the employes are 
women. 

The plant is one of a few in the community that is not organized. This is presumed to be due to 
the loyalty of older, influential employes to the head of the family, who had served for many years as 
president and general manager until his death a few months ago. 

His administration bad been characterized by a sort of paternal philosophy of ‘‘what they don't 
know won't hurt them’’. He had been impatient with conferences and other ‘‘new-fangled’’ ideas. He 
had maintained what he called an ‘‘open door’ policy which had encouraged some supervisors to go to 
him occasionally around the head of their department. 

The employment manager, aided by a clerk, and the first aid nurse reported separately to the 
treasurer who was not particularly interested in these functions and had gradually turned them over to 
the assistant treasurer. 

With the death of the head of the family, several members of the family gave expression to their 
pent-up feelings of dissatisfaction with the way things had been going. They insisted that new and 
young blood be added to the management circle. 

Accordingly you find yourself as assistant to the new president and general manager, who was 
selected from among the more progressive members of the family and who has been in charge of the pro- 
duction end of the business for some years. 
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Point out the faults revealed in this situation. 
What would you do, and why? 
The timing and sequence of your actions are important as a manifestation of judgment. 





This is the answer by B. T. Eskridge, one of the students and it’s a good an- 
swer too. 

In going into the company I would first try to prepare myself in advance for 
what I realize would be a long and often hard job, with possibilities of many dis- 
appointments, but a conviction that the personal point of view is the largest single 
factor needed in this organization—I would try to view the position as a real chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to prove the validity of the personnel point of view; 
the view that what people really need is better understanding of each other, and 
that with this greater understanding comes a spirit of unity on a work team and 
resulting higher performance and efficiency at all levels of the company structure. 

I would first try to get as much insight into the situation as possible—try to 
find all the facts and begin to look beneath them for the causes of problems which 
exist. I would then try to satisfy myself on just what the problems are. Some of the 
obvious faults revealed in this situation are: 

(1) Difficulty of maintaining adequate roster of quality personnel. 

(2) Age and service of supervisors is high, and their choice has been by tech- 
nical ability rather than by consideration of other equally important fac- 
tors—ability to handle relations with people. 

(3) Recognize special situation in having large percentage of women workers 
—prepare myself to think later of necessary special considerations. 

(4) A problem may arise soon concerning unionizing of my plant, now that 
the head of the family is gone and the loyalty through him to the company. 

(5) Realize that there has been no clear policy and objective in the company— 
begin immediately with the new management head to work out consistent 
policy which is well publicized up and down the line. 

(6) ‘‘Open-door’’ policy previously in use must be expanded into definite chan- 
nels of communication and complaint which run from the bottom up to 
the top of the company. 

(7) Employment manager function relegated to unimportant place—suggests 
that possibly other areas also being neglected—set up a clear organization 
chart soon. 

(8) Owners dissatisfied with entire state of business—must prepare to make 
clear the relation of the responsibility of new management to the owners. 


Gain ConFIDENCE BEerorE MAKING CHANGES 


After studying back over my existing problems I begin to realize that the 
changes needed are extensive and many. Realizing the fact of people’s unwillingness 
to see changes which affect them but which they do not understand well, I would 
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strive to first set up a simple method of assuring communication to all employees 
of every move I propose to make. I might use first a newsletter or company organ 
which is supplemented by bulletin boards to assure information. 

I would begin trying to gain confidence of the top management official in the 
validity of the personnel point of view in tackling problems, and attempt to work 
with him in outlining a policy which is vitally needed in this organization. After 
winning his approval of the idea of consultative supervision (quoting results in 
firms where its use has been highly successful), I would call a meeting of all the 
levels of management and outline our general ideas on policy, ask for their sug- 
gestions, and assign them the job of writing descriptions of their own departments 
for the purpose of setting up a clear organization chart. These leadership confer- 
ences would continue as we worked out a policy together, and investigating the 
obvious weaknesses in the organization set-up at present we would develop a clear- 
cut organization chart showing clearly the inter-relations of different groups, show- 
ing the direct line of authority and of responsibility from the top down to the 
individual workers. We would see that no overlapping of responsibility occurs, - 
and that each single unit in the firm is confined to a single function. 


Repucinc Po.icies TO WRITING 


By now it is hoped that we have gained sufficient management backing of the 
personnel viewpoint and its importance that we can go further. The policy has 


now been agreed upon by management and the owners, and has been reduced to 
writing, purposes and objectives of each department clearly defined—this compre- 
hensive policy would be printed in a handbook and issued to every employee. It 
would contain our decisions regarding company policy on establishing and main- 
taining an effective work force—methods of recruitment, selection (using tests to 
indicate (1) performance ability, (2) aptitude for future growth, and (3) person- 
ality), placement; methods of induction and training, stressing the essential nature 
of training in accomplishing the three major shortcomings in industry—lack of 
knowledge (don’t know), lack of skill (can’t do), and lack of proper attitudes 
(don’t care). The company policy would be made clear regarding individual stand- 
ards of absenteeism and tardiness—and about rules of conduct, with clearly pre- 
scribed manner of discipline which would have as its motive the establishment of 
self discipline through team spirit. Our policy regarding the essential nature of 
health and safety would be made clear—we would demonstrate by action as well 
as word our interest in the employee's welfare as regards safety and accident pre- 
vention, with technical safeguards in dangerous areas, and hand-eye coordination 
tests where accident-proneness is revealed. We would make clear our policy of wage 
and salary administration, and our policy for transfer, promotion, downgrading, 
and layoff. 

But before the handbook is handed out (we realize that the whole series of 
changes coming at once might arouse dissatisfaction) we will have supervision 
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training conferences where the person-centered approach is stressed, and try to im- 
prove relations between the vital key point of the foreman and his workers. The 
foreman will begin to talk personally with the workers about our new ideas and 
constantly request their suggestions on these issues which so vitally affect them. 
Now the handbook is ready for release and it is hoped that many of their own ideas 
will be found as they read and gather a clear idea of their own place in the or- 
ganization. 


PERSONNEL Is A SERVICE FUNCTION 


I will strive to remember that mine is entirely a service function and confine 
my job to advising the line and letting decisions and responsibility remain there; 
but at the same time I will try to keep my finger on the pulse of the company— 
what I can learn from production reports—accident, tardiness, absentee reports— 
rate of turnover, layoff, promotion, and discharge, and hence get an indication of 
the level of team morale. 

In meeting some of the specific problems I will try to get management approval 
for an employee rating system—to be first used in setting up criteria for new and 
successful foremen. I shall continually check employee morale and if they do accept 
unionization I shall attempt to help management see that the union will help our 
company in furnishing yet another line of communication to the workers—I shall 
recognize the union as a new aid to understanding employees and their problems. 
Regarding the old “‘ open door’’ policy, we will set up clear lines of communication, 
clear grievance and complaint procedure, and possibly a suggestion system to help 
employee participation in the problems that affect them. 

And lastly I shall try to realize that my plan will have many short-comings 
and will be short-sighted at times—I shall try to /earn from each mistake I make, 
and keep my mind flexible and alert to new understanding and new insight into 
people. I shall retain my conviction that people can achieve more happiness for 
themselves by understanding their fellow workers and at the same time help my 
company in its basic motive of efficient operation for profit. 





There is a close relationship between job security 
and quality production. And job pride is stimu- 
lated by identifying the employee directly with the 
product. It is not always easy to dramatize this 
to the employee. How two companies show their 
employees the importance of quality in their work 
is reported here. 


Quality Workmanship Today: 
Is It Possible? 


By Wave E. Suurtierr, Associate Editor, The 
Bureau of National Affairs, Washington. 


HE trouble with employees today,’’ laments an old timer, ‘‘is that they just 
don’t take any pride in their work. It’s a shame how they turn out sloppy, 
careless work.”’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ remarked his crony. ‘‘My father was a furniture maker, and 
you just can’t buy furniture for any amount of money today like he made.” 

‘‘Amen!’’ adds the production manager of an automotive parts manufacturer. 
‘‘These button-pushers in our plant turn out their quota of pieces every day and 
don’t give a darn whether they are over-sized, under-sized, or what's wrong.” 

If these men are correct, then the question facing us is: Why did the furniture 
worker of yesterday take so much pride in his work, whereas the employees of today 
in the automotive parts plant take no interest in quality? 

‘*The furniture maker made the whole product, the chair, table, or sofa,’’ an- 
swers a personnel director. ‘‘He could take pride in the final product and truly say 
‘I made this.’ From beginning to end—making the frame, cutting the cloth, tacking 
it to the frame, and all the other operations—it was the product of his handicraft. 
Furthermore, he often knew the customer who purchased his final product. 

‘*But compare his work to that of a turret-lathe operator in the automotive 
parts factory. He works on a small part which, along with thousands of other parts, 
goes to make up an automobile. The part is brought to his machine and he performs 
a single operation and the part moves along the line to be worked on by others. 
Who can look at the finished product, a new car, and say ‘I made that.’ Thousands 
of workers contributed to making it, but in an impersonal sort of way. Some of these 
men have never seen the finished part on which they worked, much less its relation 
to the automobile. Each worker is merely a small unit in a large production process 
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through which parts are manufactured in plants throughout the nation for subse- 
quent shipment to Detroit and assembly.”’ 


QUALITY AND THE EmpLoyegs’ SELF-INTEREST 


You can look at such a problem as an inevitable outgrowth of our system of 
mass production and say it is a necessary evil, but one that is more than counter- 
balanced by the material benefits of modern technology. Or such problems can be 
accepted by you as a challenge just as intriguing as the invention of mechanical 
improvements. And progress is being made by managers who have accepted the 
challenge and are striving to recreate some of the old-time pride in quality work. 

‘“When we receive a shipment of your washing machines we have to retrace 
our steps to the union station and pick up the loose parts which fall off enroute.” 

This was the essence of a letter written by George Cryle, a midwest distributor 
for a large electrical appliance company. The distributor was thoroughly disgusted 
with the careless workmanship on the appliances and concluded his letter with the 
announcement to the president of the appliance company, Theodore Fisher, that he 
was going to discontinue distributing the company’s line. Fisher realized that he 
had to obtain better quality production. But how? Closer supervision, better inspec- 
tion, tighter quality control—all of these provided partial answers. 

The problem was: how could he gain the cooperation of his employees in 
obtaining better workmanship? 

He considered various orthodox ways. He could run a quality control contest, 
awarding prizes to departments with the least number of rejects, scrap, and rework. 
Posters emphasizing quality could be used. Stories about the importance of quality 
could be published in the employee publication. He could appeal to the pride of the 
workers. The union could be warned that offenders would be disciplined. 

All of these methods fell short, in his opinion, of dramatizing to the individual 
employee the relation of quality to his or her own interests. 

Here’s what he did. 

Fisher called in the union committee the next morning. He read the distribu- 
tor’s letter to them. He told the committeemen that the midwest distributor sold 
approximately 1,000 washing machines a month. Until the distributor was replaced 
it would mean that a specified number of employees would be laid off. The manage- 
ment would suffer. So would the employees. Perhaps it was too late to pacify the , 
distributor with promises about future shipments. He didn’t know. And with that 
he gave the chief shop steward five round-trip railroad tickets for the afternoon 
train to the city in which the distributor was located. 


THe Union Dogs THE SELLING 


‘“Here are the tickets,’’ he said, handing them to John, ‘suppose you go and 
explain to Cryle what's wrong. If you can persuade him to keep our line, you've 
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saved some jobs. I don’t care how you do it, or whether or not you go. It’s up 
to you.” 

The union spokesmen saw the distributor, and they sold him. They sold him 
on the basis that they would see that hereafter he would receive good machines. 
Furthermore, they kept their promise. And the men in the shop were told, not by 
the company, but by the union why good quality was necessary. 

Fisher had achieved his objective of dramatizing to the employees in the plant 
the link between their own job security and turning out good quality production. 
More than that, he had accomplished two other objectives. First, he had provided 
a good, practical lesson in business economics to his union committee. Second, he 
not only saved a distributor, but he improved manufacturer-distributor relations. 
The distributor, who had not known of the union’s committee visit until they ap- 
peared at his office, was thoroughly impressed by meeting the men from the shop 
who made the machines. To this very day he talks of this visit. It’s a toss-up as to 
who was impressed the most: the president of the company, the distributor, or the 
union committee. 

During wartime patriotism can serve as a strong incentive to turn out good 
quality war goods. But even then it is not easy for the individual employee who is 
making parts to appreciate the necessity of good workmanship. 


DRAMATIZING Poor Work 


An aircraft parts manufacturer, John Dooher, was faced with just such a prob- 
lem. A substantial number of valves were being rejected by the Air Force as being 
faulty. Patriotic posters were posted. Foremen attempted to impress their employees 
with the necessity of producing good parts. The public relations people tried their 
hand at writing slick paper, patriotic appeals. But the rejection rate continued 
merrily on its way up. 

George Draper supplied the answer. A company employee serving as a pilot in 
the Air Force, Draper was home on military leave and visited the plant to see some 
of his old buddies. ‘‘Is this gimmick of any importance,’’ Dooher asked Draper, 
picking up one of the valves. ‘‘ You're darned right it is,"’ Draper replied, ‘* because 
if that thing goes blooey I'll be piloting a flying incinerator.” 

An hour later Dooher had the entire work force in the cafeteria to listen to 
Draper tell just how important the little valve they made really was. It wasn’t 
a prepared talk. It wasn’t polished. But it was sincere. And it was effective. The 
reject rate fell. 

Why? 

Because Draper stressed the importance of their work. What was formerly 
merely a gimmick to them, now was seen in its true light as being a pretty important 
cog in a fighting machine. One on which the life of a pilot and his crew depended, 
and the pilot was not just an impersonal lieutenant. It was George Draper, a guy 
they knew. 
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The importance of quality to the product user sometimes has to be dramatized 
in a less spectacular method. 

Herb Johnston, the personnel director of a bicycle manufacturer was in the 
factory's retail sales office when a freckled youngster came in with his two-wheeler. 
‘*My bike won't work,”’ the lad told the salesclerk between sobs. ‘‘I rode it once 
after my mother gave it to me for Christmas, and then it broke.”’ 

Stirred by the youngster’s grief over the broken bicycle sprocket, Johnston 
took him into the plant to have it repaired. The workmen consoled the boy, fixed 
the bike, and assured him it wouldn't break again. 

Johnston hadn't planned this scene to dramatize, from an emotional stand- 
point, the desirability of assembling good bicycles. It just happened. But he realized 
its effect. The men in the shop could visualize the final consumer of the product 
they were making. They could picture the freckle-faced kid as their own. They 
could appreciate the heartbreak resulting from a broken bike. 

The return rate of faulty bicycles has dropped. But when a youngster does bring 
one in, out in the plant he goes with it to have it fixed by the regular employees. 

Sometimes it is possible to personalize the work of an employee despite the 
fact that he is merely making a part of the whole. 

Robert Kyle, the editor of a trade paper, found the key to better research and 
reporting in just such recognition. The magazine was staff-written and the articles 
unsigned. They were good, but not up to the standard of which Kyle believed his staff 
was capable. How could he stimulate his editors to do a better job? 

He found the answer when George Brown wrote an outstanding history of the 
glass industry. Kyle ran the story with Brown's name by-lined. As blasé as news- 
paper men are assumed to be, his staff began turning out better copy. Why? Because 
they, too, were looking for a by-line. Ultimately Kyle ended up by by-lining all 
stories. The incentive to do a good job, he found, was far greater when the story 
appeared under the writer's name than when it was merely an anonymous staff- 
written article. 


InNpIvipuAL RECOGNITION OF QuaALity Work 


Harold Olson initiated a quality control program in his machine shop by post- 
ing a chart above each machine indicating the percentage of work passing inspec- 
tion. The idea was to stop excessive scrap by frequent inspection. It was not 
thought of as a method to “get the goods’’ on the scrap makers. Rather, it was 
intended to prevent defective work which might be due to poor materials, faulty 
machine operation, improper set-up, or employee error. 

This running record immediately served as an incentive to many of the opera- 
tors to turn out better work. The average employee took pride in seeing a low per- 
centage of scrap and rejects chalked up on his card. Those men who had high scrap 
records were regarded by their fellow-employees as inferior workmen, and soon 
many of them began to improve their records as a result of this social pressure. 
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Seeing the pride his employees took in quality workmanship, Olson would 
stop on his tours of the plant and compliment the exceptional employees. Other 
means were also used to recognize good work. ‘Quality Men of the Month"’ became 
a regular feature of the employee publication and would carry the pictures, records, 
and brief biographies of quality producers. 

Today ‘‘quality’’ is a word in common usage, not only in the plant, but in the 
community. Olson has even built up his advertising around quality production, 
often running full-page advertisements entitled Meet The Men Who Build The Highest 
Quality Appliances In The World, and showing the pictures of various groups of em- 
ployees. Proof of the success of his program is also shown by the fact that the most 
highly skilled men of the community try first to obtain employment at Olson's 
company, employment itself being recognized by the community as a mark of 
prestige. 

These managers are dramatizing to the individual employee the relation of 
quality to his or her own interests. They are showing the workers in their plants 
the relation of the parts on which they work to the final product. The importance 
of quality production to the final consumer is being stressed. And they are recog- 
nizing good workmanship on the part of individual employees. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 80) 


LABOR RELATIONS OR PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: B.S. in Psychology. M.A. in Labor Relations 
and administration. Vet. 1 year 4 personnel manager small corporation. Seek opportunity, 
minimum salary for responsibility. New Jersey, New York or relocate. Reply Box 135 


MARKET RESEARCH & ANALYSIS: Presently employed—experience in both public opinion sur- 
veys and employee attitude studies—including questionnaires, coding, tabulating, IBM, analysis and 
interpretation. Trained in report writing and presentation of survey results. Age 29, married, BS in 
Commerce with emphasis on market research and analysis; no reserve status. Detailed resume on re- 
quest. Reply M. L. Greenberg, 603 Church Street, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


PERSONNEL: 26 year old married man. B.A. & M.A. All work except dissertation toward Ph.D. 
Three year college teaching experience coupled with student counseling. One year prison administra- 
tion. Seek employment in Columbus, Cincinnati or vicinity. Reply Box 137. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: B.A. in Economics June 1949. Presently doing grad- 
uate work in labor and personnel at University of Chicago. Vet. Age 31, Married, 1 child. Prefer 
Ohio, Penna., West Va., New York or Maryland. Personal data on request. Reply Box 738. 


PERSONNEL ASSIST/.NT: Broad background including caapoueten Columbia MA in vocaticnal 


guidance (courses in personnel administration, vocational testing and counseling, psychology, statis- 
tics, etc.). Would like to take part in well-rounded ae program. Looking for company really 
interested in dynamic personnel program. Desirous and capable of conducting research in field. Age 27. 
Veteran. Married. Resume gladly sent. Reply Box 140. 


MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE: Heavy experience in personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, including contract negotiations with national unions, grievance handling, employment, job 
evaluation, employe benefits; also accounting and office management. Available as labor-human rela- 
tions executive or as staff assistant to top management executive. Christian, white, 50, healthy, vigor- 
ous, young ideas. Salary open, security and future prospects factors. Willing to relocate, to travel. 
For resume write on letterhead to Box 141. 





In the April issue Mr. Liveright described the 
use of role playing. Here he tells how skits can 
add color and action to fairly large meetings and 
gives suggestions for planning skits. 


Skits in Leadership Training 


By A. A. Livericut, University of Chicago. 


itself develops and produces for other members of the group. Situations and 
characters are agreed upon and defined, but dialogue is not memorized. Char- 
acters in a skit usually develop their lines during the act itself. 

Skits may have any number of characters and may be presented for any size 
group. Some skits are elaborate and have costumes, songs, or music. Others are 
very simple with no props or scenery. They may, on occasion, be developed spon- 
taneously, but usually they are carefully planned. 

The line of distinction between skits and role-playing is an extremely fine one. 
Therefore many of the points made about role-playing also apply to skits. Some of 
the examples of role-playing might even be regarded as skits. As the term is gen- 
erally used, however, a skit differs from role-playing in several respects. Skits are 
useful in dramatizing a situation or a broad problem; they're less helpful in stimu- 
lating discussion about human relations or in providing a backdrop for analyzing 
a problem. Skits need not grow directly out of the discussion of the group. Some- 
times they help call attention to a problem or situation which has not been raised 
before. A skit may be presented to illustrate or dramatize a point, or simply to en- 
tertain a group; it may not be followed by discussion. In a skit, you can omit vari- 
ous steps that are necessary in role-playing—like setting the scene, working out 
the characters, briefing the audience and discussing what happened. Ordinarily— 
not always—skits take considerable preparation. They usually involve more char- 
acters than role-playing and situations are often more complicated. 


T: term ‘‘skit’’ usually indicates a simple dramatic presentation that a group 


Way Use Skirts 


Skits can be used to dramatize problems, to act out successes or to emphasize 
weaknesses and errors. They thus help dramatize a subject so people will remember 
longer. 

Skits do not have as many uses in union leadership training as role-playing. 
The ordinary skit put on before a fairly large group with little or no opportunity 
for follow-up discussion will not necessarily develop skills, develop understanding 
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of group situations, make for a better understanding of other people's points of view 
or prepare a group to meet future situations. A good skit, however, should achieve 
these results: 

(a) present a situation for analysis, 

(b) present it in such dramatic form that it has a greater impact on the group, 

(c) stimulate involvement and participation since members of the group may 

identify with characters in the skit, 

(d) present alternative courses of action. 

Dramatizing a local union meeting makes a good skit. At one educational 
conference the question of local union meetings was discussed. Instead of inviting 
a speaker, the group decided to enact a local meeting. About ten members volun- 
teered to take part, and a lunch meeting to plan the skit was arranged. The group 
decided to burlesque a regular meeting and assigned various parts. They discussed 
some of the usual mistakes made at local meetings and assigned people to various 
tasks. Assignments included endless reading of correspondence, tardy opening of 
the meeting, a dull financial report, refusal to recognize speakers from the floor, 
interruption by the international representative, reports for five different commit- 
tees by one member, and the like. 

That night the skit was introduced by the chairman of the evening. He an- 
nounced that this was a carefully prepared demonstration of a perfectly run local 
union meeting. Before two minutes had passed, the group got the pitch. The session 
was hilarious. Everyone entered into the spirit of the mock session until it finally 
broke up in mild chaos. But the burlesqued session stimulated a lot of thought. 
Both at this conference and in later meetings, members of the group often referred 
to this skit. Several reported that they had actually gone back to their locals and | 
after they discovered how close the burlesque hit home, made some changes in 
local meetings. The skit made such an impression on the group that they re-enacted 
it at the National Convention the following year. Again it had an enthusiastic 
reception. 

This example—and others which might be cited—indicate that skits which 
appear to have value primarily as “‘horse-play’’ may also have some real carryover 
educational value. 

How to Use Sxits 


Many of the tips on role-playing go for skits as well: 
1. Plan skits 

Don’t try to develop them on the spot. Since skits usually involve more char- 
acters and more situations than ordinary role-playing, such pre-planning is pretty 
important. 
2. Don’t try to write out all the lines 

In planning a skit, agree on the points or problems various characters will 
bring out, and decide who will introduce the action. Arrange some cue lines or 
cue action so that each ‘‘actor’’ knows when to come in and when to leave. 
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3. Use an off-stage voice (a ‘‘narrator’’) to tie a skit together 

The various acts in a skit can be pulled together, instructions can be given 
to the characters, actions left out can be explained. In dire emergencies, the nar- 
rator can even interrupt and remind the characters of something they have for- 
gotten. 
4. Use simple “‘ props,’’ but avoid elaborate scenery or costumes 

Props and costumes which are merely suggestive fit the mood of a skit. 
5. Don’t underestimate the ingenuity and ability of a group 

In almost any group of twenty-five union officers, there are several people who 
can help develop, direct, and act in skits. If your group is informal and relaxed, 
you'll have no trouble finding talent. 


Many training directors still find it hard to believe that tools such as role- 
playing and skits are really educational. Frequent misuse of these tools may ex- 
plain this skepticism. On the other hand, the use of role-playing in training pro- 
grams—both in industry and union groups—has increased enormously during the 
past ten years. The value of role-playing in increasing understanding, broadening 
attitudes and stimulating action has been pretty well proved. 

Anyone who has seen these tools well used will testify that they stimulate 
participation. But there is a very real danger of being carried away with the tool 
and forgetting program goals. Don't build a program around any one tool. 

The urge to act, to dramatize situations is universal. Use devices that utilize 
this universal interest. The importance of channeling such interests toward edu- 
cational ends cannot be overemphasized. 


This article consists largely of selections from a forthcoming book, A. A. Liveright, Union Leadership Training—A Hand 
book of Tools and Techniques, Harper and Brothers, 1951. Portions of the book are published here by special permission of Harper 
and Brothers. 


BOOKS 


(continued from page 72) 


thought of the meeting. The observer then 
takes over and asks questions to get the 
group to evaluate their meeting. Finally 
plans are made for the next meeting. 

One chapter describes the duties of the 
chairman—in this connection a verse is 
quoted from Lao-Tse— 

‘Of a good leader, 

When his task is finished, his goal achieved, 

They will say, 

We did this ourselves’’. 
Both planned and impromptu questions 
are used by the chairman to keep the dis- 
cussion advancing instead of going around 
and around. 
P€ ‘Salvaging Problem Members’’ is an 
entertaining chapter full of good sugges- 


tions. It is emphasized that it is every 
member's job to recognize the difficulties 
of the shy members and try to help them 
express themselves. Definite procedure is 
outlined to keep the dominating and talka- 
tive members in hand. There is a compre- 
hensive chapter on the why and how of 
role-playing. Other chapters describe get- 
ting the most out of an expert's time, 
leading a one-meeting group and conducting 
a working conference. An appendix with 
examples from meetings and a training 
plan for leaders with a bibliography of 
Group Dynamics and allied texts complete 
the book, which is illustrated by amusing 
line drawings. 


Doris D. Hay 





In planning for industrial expansion the place of 
the Training Director becomes more important. 
New sources of labor must be tapped and inex- 
perienced employees will have to be given extra 
teaching before they can be useful. 


American Society of Training 
Directors’ Conference 


By Doris D. Hay 


growing in scope, so each convention covers more ground. The atmosphere 

of lively people learning new things makes their conventions exciting 
affairs. At the 7th Annual Conference of the American Society of Training Directors 
which was held in Philadelphia, March 15th to 17th, more than 800 training men 
with a scattering of women were in attendance from all over this country and 
Canada. The leaders came from industry, government and education. The theme of 
the conference, ‘‘Employee Development,’’ was expressed by Michael Kane at the 
first luncheon meeting, with the accent decidedly on the employee and his attitude 
toward his work, his supervisor and his company. Harvard sent two speakers. Dr. 
F. J. Roethlisberger, Professor of Human Relations, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, lead a workshop discussion illustrating the case study method of 
instruction. Ralph M. Hower, Professor of Business Administration at the Business 
School, described projects which are used to teach executives in the thirteen-week 
advanced management course. Another educator, Dr. Erwin H. Schell, Professor 
of Business Management at M.I.T. spoke on executive development. 

Arthur Palmer, representing the Electric Power Engineers’ Association of Lon- 
don, came from England for the Conference. With him on the panel on “‘ Training 
in Anticipation of Bombing Attack’’ were H. E. Linsley, Associate Editor, Ameri- 
can Machinist and J. W. Sundstrom of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Washington. 

The Chairman of the Conference was E. L. Burkhart of the Electric Storage 
Battery Company, Philadelphia. Conference co-chairmen were Harry F. Gracey, 
S.K.F. Industries, Philadelphia, J. S. Viehe, Penna. Power & Light Co., Allentown, 
and W. L. Jarrett, Personnel Director of James Lees and Sons, Bridgeport, Pa. Mr. 
Jarrett is the President of the Pennsylvania Society of Training Directors. The Presi- 
dent of the National Society is F. S. Laffer, of the Cleveland Graphite Bronze Com- 


pany. 


i .7 training directors are fairly young men. The occupation is constantly 
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Subjects covered during the first afternoon were, inducting new employees, 
training female replacements and keeping employees informed. Wendell L. Nelson, 
Manager of Employee Community Relations, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, described the General Electric Company's plan of round-table conferences. 

By the way, I picked up a little epigram on communications which applied 
more to written communications than to spoken, but it is a good warning to those 
who practice both. ‘* Beware of communications which impress rather than express.”’ 


Work Suop Sgssions 


A number of work-shop sessions on training new supervisors followed on the 
next day of the conference. Leaders from industry in the various workshops under 
this general heading were: Clarence M. Overholtzer, Training Director, RCA Victor 
Division, Lancaster, Penna.; Carl MacAndrews, Training Section, E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours Co., Wilmington, Delaware; T. O. Armstrong, Director Plant Labor Rela- 
tions at the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh and Harry F. Gracey, 
Director of Education and Communications, SKF Industries, Philadelphia. Robert 
S. Beal, General Training Supervisor, Bell Telephone Company, Philadelphia, dis- 
cussed the Bell Telephone Company's Human Relations Training Program. 

The United States Government was represented in Conference leaders by Harold 
P. Zelco, Chief Training Branch, Economic Stabilization Agency; J. Lewis Brown, 
Training Director of the Naval Ordnance plant at York, Penna.; and William 
Onckem, Jr., Training Director of the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

There were special group meetings for banks, insurance and public utilities. 
There, Clifford Pratt, Home Life Insurance Company; William Ellis, Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company; and J. W. Cunningham, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany reported on programs of sales and clerical training. The retail training sec- 
tions were under the chairmanship of Dr. Laurence Greenberger, Kaufmann De- 
partment Stores, Pittsburgh. Miss Louise Diener, Training Director of Gimbels; 
Miss Ethel Eyre, Training Director of Lit Brothers; and Miss Alice Frantz, Train- 
ing Director, Strawbridge & Clothier gave their experiences in preparation for 
effective training. 


OTHER TRAINING MeETHODs 


Various methods of training, including training by job rotation were described 
by Harry H. Judson, Staff Assistant, Consolidated Edison Company, New York. 
Training by a centralized company staff was discussed by Ernest R. Reed of Inter- 
national Harvester Company, who described the use of the International Harvester 
Central School in the development of the upper level management personnel, dealers 
and distributors. 
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Visual aids came in for plenty of attention. Otis C. McCreery, Director of 
Training, Aluminum Company of America, gave a demonstration of the various 
types of visual aids used in their program. 

Tue PERsONNEL JourNAL has recently printed an article on ‘‘Getting Along 
with Female Employees,’’ so I was interested in hearing E. R. Swint, Director of 
Education, Glenn L. Martin Company, discuss his experience in training 16,000 
women during World War II. He said the way to treat women employees is the way 
you treat men, only more so. In answer to a question about men vs. women super- 
visors, he said, ‘‘of course, they had more men supervisors because more men were 
accustomed to the work; but women worked as well under a capable women super- 
visor as they did under a man.” 

Visitors from Canada included Herbert W. Temple, Training Director, Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company of Toronto and Lee Charlebois, Personnel Manager, 
Dominion Burlington Mills, Montreal. 

The physical arrangements were excellent, too. Registration aides were at a 
table in the form of a hollow square, which speeded up the formalities. The home 
states of the people attending were indicated by various colored ribbons on their 
badges. Although visiting the exhibits was encouraged by having cards punched 
by the exhibitors, there was nothing perfunctory about the interest displayed. 


About the Authors 


J. J. Morrow is a member of one of the most progressive-minded managements in America, as 
those who are acquainted with the company know. He is active in many fields including the National 
Urban League, the National Conference of Christians and Jews, and the Stamford Negro Community 
Center. He attended Worcester Polytechnic Institute and M. I. T. 

Thomas Spates is now Professor of Personnel Administration at Yale where his already wide 
influence among personnel men is being greatly extended. Tom was, until a year ago, Vice President 
Personnel Administration of General Foods Corporation, another company with advanced policies 
in human relations. Tom and your Editor graduated from Cornell at about the same time—in 
Engineering! 

B.T. Eskridge is an Engineering Senior at Yale, He is President, Yale Chapter, S.A.M.; member 
Tau Beta Pi; President, Student Advisory Committee; and Undergraduate Deacon of the University 
Chapel. 

Wade E. Shurtleff is an old newspaperman who has turned his interests to human relations. He 
has been director of Industrial Relations of Willys-Overland Motors and of other companies and is 
now back in the writing game, combining human relations with writing. He is a graduate of Ohio 
University. 

A. A. Liveright is the author of ‘Role-Playing in Leadership Training’’ which appeared in the 
April Journal. The current article is a sequel to the April one. ‘’Sandy"’ is now teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 
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Group Decision Making On Internal Turnover 


Management in Motion. By Neil W. Chamber- 
lain. Labor and Management Center, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 1950. 124 
pages. 

A substantial debt is owed to those 
companies that have permitted social scien- 
tists to make thoroughgoing analyses of 
how they function. The Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company is an outstanding 
example of generous and far-sighted ‘‘risk- 
taking’’ especially in permitting publica- 
tion, for the benefit of others, of the results 
of studies made by the Yale Labor and 
Management Center. Dr. Chamberlain ac- 
knowledges this indebtedness in this report. 
Union cooperation, too, has been equally 
generous. 

The present publication is concerned 
with the ways in which decisions are made, 
and the particular problem through which 
the decision making process is traced is that 
of employee transfers. It is one of a series 
of reports to be issued setting forth the find- 
ings of an extensive study of human rela- 
tions in the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company and the Connecticut Union 
of Telephone Workers. Much of the work 
of Dr. E. Wight Bakke, Director of the 
Yale Labor and Management Center, is al- 
ready familiar to readers of Personnel Journal. 
This particular case history will prove re- 
warding. 

The subject of employee transfers, 
around which Dr. Chamberlain's analysis 
revolves, is manifestly of greatest interest 


By Eileen Ahern 


to executives in large companies. This groud 
should find the study extremely valuable, 
and it should be read not only by those who 
effectuate transfers, but by all key personnel 
who participate in such transactions. Since 
the ramifications of transfers in such an or- 
ganization involve many others, however, 
it would be salutatory if this report could 
be utilized in supervisory and executive 
training programs. 

Even to executives in smaller compa- 
nies, some of the material directly bearing 
on the specific problem of employee trans- 
fers should be valuable. For example, in the 
opening chapter, Dr. Chamberlain discusses 
various definitions of turnover and com- 
ments on the advantages and disadvantages 
of worker mobility between companies and 
within individual companies, from the 
point of view of worker, management and 
society. This chapter should be suggestive 
of ways in which almost any company 
might take a fresh approach to the problem. 

‘*. | what is this turnover over which con- 
trol is sought? If the emphasis upon costs to the 
firm has been shifted to one of relative advantage 
and disadvantage to the firm, to the individuals 
affected and to society, it is clear that at least 
many of the same advantages and disadvantages 
which inhere in intercompany movement are to 
be found in movement within the company as 
well. Moreover, the two types of movement 
may be intimately related, so that even in the 
area of costs their separation is difficult to jus- 
tify. There appears to be sound reason for en- 
couraging a return to the earlier and more com- 

rehensive definition of turnover, as caused by 
‘separations which necessitate the employment 
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of more than one person per position per year.” 
Separations then become not only those from 
the company but also those from jobs within 
the company where the employee remains on 
the payroll. The concept thus may be enlarged 
to include ‘‘internal turnover’’ which has been 
defined as ‘‘the movement, for whatever reason, 
of an employee from one work situation to 
another so that his services are lost, either 
permanently or temporarily, to the original situ- 
ation.’’ That is to say, while there are differences 
there are perhaps more compelling similarities 
between movement from one job to another 
within a company,.and movement from one 
company to another within the economy... .”’ 


The following is also an example of 
some of the considerations in Dr. Chamber- 
lain's report that are of interest to most 
companies, whether large or small: 


‘Retention of a misfit may block progress 
for others who are more capable—not just the 
single individual who might otherwise be given 
the particular assignment, but all those whose 
movement might have followed the initial trans- 
fer or promotion to fill the job in question. The 
multiplier effect of transfers and promotions at 
levels above starting jobs must be remembered. 
The movement of a single employee may open 
up a chain of consequent movements which will 
bring increased satisfaction and a sense of prog- 
ress to additional employees. The interest of all 
employees in the potentialities of the whole 
employment structure may be better served by 
discharging an employee who has failed to fit 
in with the group rather than by repeated efforts 
to force a fit.”’ 


These excerpts are not given to indi- 
cate the scope of this study but merely to 


indicate that while it is primarily a case 
history of a particular decision-making 
problem ina large, complex company where 
numerous transfers are made among loca- 
tions as well as among occupations and de- 
partments, it contains much that could 
stimulate constructive thinking on the sub- 
ject by executives in a variety of organiza- 
tions. 

Certainly, a concrete problem in a com- 
pany where many people must participate, 
formally and informally, in decision mak- 
ing, provides the best vehicle for an analysis 
of the decision making process. Dr. Cham- 
berlain organizes, in the last chapter, the 
conclusions that have applicability to other 
decision making situations in industry. This 
chapter enlivens the detailed presentation 
of the transfer problem in this large or- 
ganization which, otherwise, might be less 
fruitful for readers in smaller firms. As to 
the importance of the main theme of the 
study, the report concludes: 


“The process of group decision making 
has become one of the most fruitful and fascinat- 
ing areas for study in the social sciences. It pro- 
vides a common meeting-ground for students of 
economics, political science, psychology, soci- 
ology, and cultural anthropology. Concern with 
the individualistic judgments of the old ortho- 
doxy is now beginning to be challenged 
by the need for greater knowledge about 
the group judgments which largely characterize 
our society."" 





Selecting and Inducting Employees. By George 
D. Halsey. Harper and Brothers. New York: 
1950. 361 pages. 

Mr. Halsey has had extensive experi- 
ence in personnel administration, both in 
private industry and in government. He has 
contributed many helpful ideas in his pre- 
vious books, especially, ‘‘Making and Us- 
ing Industrial Service Ratings,’’ and ‘’Train- 
ing Employees.”’ 


The present book, however, is very 
disappointing. It contains an astounding 
number of quotations from the work of 
other authors. There is relatively little ma- 
terial written by Mr. Halsey, and hardly 
any integration of the quoted material. In 
many instances a major section or chapter is 
made up chiefly of quotations, sometimes 
even from only one author on the subject, 
with merely a few brief explanatory re- 
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marks by Mr. Halsey. The quotations are 
often very lengthy. Most of Chapter III is 
quoted from the “Training and Reference 
Manual for Job Analysis,’’ published by the 
Division of Occupational Analysis of the 
United States Employment Service. Chap- 
ter V, on the Application Form, and Chap- 
ter VIII, on the Employment Interview, are 
also largely made up of quotations that run 
to several pages. This method is typical 
of the whole book. The neophyte is bound 
to find much here that is of interest, but 
anyone at all familiar with the literature 
will not. 

Much of the material is quoted from 
company publications, reports, etc. and 
this, of course, is less readily available to 
the average reader. Mr. Halsey visited and 
corresponded with a great number of firms 
to get up-to-the-minute information on how 
selection and induction are being carried on. 
It is regrettable that he did not present his 
findings in a more selective manner. In 
his Preface, Mr. Halsey makes clear that 
this method of preparing the book was 
chosen after careful consideration. He says, 

. while I have, of course, drawn heav- 
ily on my experience of over thirty years 
as an employment manager and personnel 
director, my aim has been to report as accu- 
rately and objectively as I can what is gen- 
erally accepted as best practice, rather than 
merely to express my Own opinions.’’ How- 
ever, the references cited in footnotes and 
elsewhere in the book do not indicate that 
Mr. Halsey has been very intensive in his 
research. On many subjects, he has drawn 
from only one or two sources when, in fact, 
the literature offers a much richer choice 
that the reader should be apprised of if he 
is to get a fair picture. On the other hand, 
if these selections represent what Mr. Hal- 
sey considers the best and most representa- 
tive material on these subjects, it is regret- 
table that he does not comment more fully 
on the selections, instead of merely quoting 
them. 

The most helpful feature of the book 
is the approximately 120-page section repro- 


ducing forms, tests, etc. This constitutes 
almost one-third of the whole book. There 
is also an Appendix listing several publica- 
tions recommended by Mr. Halsey, and an- 
other in which “‘Sources of Information and 
Help”’ are listed. (How could the National 
Industrial Conference Board have been omit- 
ted from this list?) The Index is carelessly 
prepared. All in all, this book falls far be- 
low what we have come to expect of Harper 
publications in this field. 

E. Fassberg 

Survey Institute 

New York City 


New Ways to Better Meetings. By Bert and 
Frances Strauss. Viking Press. New York, 
1951. 177 Pp. $2.95. 

New methods of conducting meetings 
have been developed as a result of the ex- 
periments which social scientists have 
been making in the study of the behavior 
of people in groups. No longer is it neces- 
sary to abide by Robert's Rules of Order to 
have an orderly meeting that often only 
represents the ideas of the chairman. 

Bert and Frances Strauss have written 
from Mr. Strauss’ initial experience at the 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development in Bethel, Maine, in 1947. 
Since then he has used these methods in 
leading discussion groups and teaching 
evening courses, while practicing manage- 
ment engineering. One innovation is the 
absence of a chairman—his place is oc- 
cupied by a blackboard. The leader sits as 
one of the u-shaped group. All points of 
view are asked for and encouraged and 
opinions expressed are written on the black- 
board by one member. A recorder keeps 
notes which are to be written up and mailed 
to all the members. There is also an observer 
who makes notes; not on the discussion 
topics but on how the group discusses 
them. 

The discussion is broken off before 
closing time and the group fills out a post- 
meeting reaction sheet telling what they 

(continued on page 66) 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1950, 349 pp. 
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Reviewed by E. Donald Sisson in Personnel Psychology, Autumn 1950. 
Reviewed by Harold F. Rothe in Journal of Applied Psychology, February 1951. 
Reviewed by Joseph Tiffin in Occupations, November 1950. 

Reviewed in Public Personnel Review, October 1950. 

Reviewed by E. Fassberg in PersoNNEL JouRNAL, March 1950. 


LABOR IN POSTWAR AMERICA, Colston E. Warne, Editor, Remsen Press, 
Brooklyn, 1949, 765 pp. 

Reviewed by E. B. McNatt in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1950. 

Reviewed by Mark Starr in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, September 1949. 


MANAGERIAL ENTERPRISE; ITS GROWTH AND METHODS OF OPERATION 
by Oswald Knauth, W. W. Norton and Co., New York, 1948, 224 pp. 

Reviewed by James D. Mooney in Management Review, January 1949. 

Reviewed by Ronald Shuman in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1949. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INDUSTRY by John W. Seybold, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1949, 109 pp. 

Reviewed by Neil Chamberlain in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1950. 

Reviewed by Joseph Shister in Labor and Nation, Fall, 1950. 


PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION by Richard P. Calhoun, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1949, 540 pp. 

Reviewed by C. H. Lawshe in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 1951. 

Reviewed by Albert S. Thompson in Journal of Applied Psychology, December 1950. 

Reviewed by Charles R. Lohmeyer in Public Personnel Review, July 1950. 

Reviewed by Charles A. McKeand in Management Review, June 1950. 

Reviewed in American Business, June 1950. 

Reviewed by R. C. Rogers in PersonneL JournaL, October 1950. 


UNION WAGES AND LABOR’S EARNINGS by Sidney C. Sufrin, Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, Syracuse, N. Y., 1950, 98 pp. 

Reviewed by Witt Bowden in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January 1951. 

Reviewed in Labor Law Journal, January 1951. 


WORKBOOK IN PERSONNEL METHODS by E. M. Bellows and C. H. Rush, 
W. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, 1949, 102 pp. 

Reviewed by William Coleman in Personnel Psychology, Autumn 1950. 

Reviewed by Albert S. Thompson in Journal of Applied Psychology, December 1950. 





Across The Editor's Desk 


News of the Personnel Associations 


Tae Miami Vatiey Personne. Asso- 
c1aTION held their annua] one day personnel 
conference in Dayton, Ohio at the Miami 
Hotel. The Association is composed of mem- 
bers engaged in personnel activity in the 
greater Miami Valley. The President this 
year is R. A. Will of the National Cash 
Register Company. Vice President is D. L. 
Temple of Delco Products Division of Gen- 
eral Motors. The Secretary is T. S. Crockett 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Company and 
the Treasurer is O. Fred Jaeger of the Rike- 
Kumler Company. The General Chairman 
of the Southwestern Ohio Personnel Con- 
ference, held on May 4th, is Fred G. Hobbs 
of Delco Products Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton. 





Tae Women’s PgrsoNNeL Group oF 
PuitapetpHia held its April meeting on 
Tuesday the roth at the Art Alliance. The 
speaker of the evening was Miss Anne 
Cronin, President of the New York Person- 
nel Club, which is one of the largest and 
most active Women’s Personnel Groups in 
the country. Martina A. Higgins is Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Women’s Person- 
nel Group and a member of the organizatioa 
of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 
Other officers of the association for the cur- 
rent year are as follows: Doris E. Price, 
Electric Storage Battery Company, Presi- 
dent; Mildred L. Justice, Stern & Company, 
Vice President; Margaret E. Reiff of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Treasurer; Eleanore Townsend, U. S. Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Company, Recording Secre- 
tary. Mabel F. Mudd of the Budd Company 
is Advisory Member to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Group. 


Tue New York Personne, MANnaGe- 
MENT AssOcIATION issues the Bulletin to its 
members. The March-April issue is six pages 
letter size with much news and useful in- 
formation, including a list of new members. 





Tue Paciric NortHwest Personne. 
MANAGEMENT AssociATION publishes each 
month the news magazine Personnel Pano- 
rama. The March 1951 issue contains a story 
about the worker-owned plywood com- 
panies of the Northwest. This idea was 
imported from Sweden about 30 years ago 
and today there are seven plywood mills 
entirely owned by employees. They have 
an average of about 250 men each and to- 
gether produce about 12% of the industry’s 
output. These mills have been very success- 
ful and the owner workers make consider- 
ably more than a fair living. 





Tue PersONNEL AND INDusTRIAL Rz- 
LATIONS AssOcIATION OF Los ANGELEs has 
been busy breaking in its new officers. Pira- 
Scope for March, with eight pages, is the 
newsiest and most vigorous personnel asso- 
ciation publication. 





INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
CuicaGo continues with its active winter 
season meetings. On March 28th the Em- 
ployees Security Group heard an address 
from Charles L. Wagner of U. S. Steel Com- 
pany, on the topic “‘An Integrated Safety 
Program’’. On March 27th the Employment 
and Placement Group heard Dr. Leroy N. 
Vernon, Director of the Personnel Labora- 
tories, speak on ‘‘What Can Tests Do in 
Employment?’’ On April 9th the General 
Meeting of the Association heard Owen 
Fairweather speak on ‘‘Industry’s Political 
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Manifesto’. Mr. Fairweather is a prominent 
Chicago labor relations attorney. On April 
12th the Training Group heard an address 
by George S. Speer, Director of the Psycho- 
logical Services Institute of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. His address was ‘‘Im- 
proved Reading Means Greater Efficiency’. 
Mr. Speer discussed the importance of effi- 
cient reading and explained the methods of 
developing greater reading speed, which in- 
cluded a demonstration of the tachistoscope, 
and other specialized instruments for im- 
proving reading speed. 





THe PersoNNEL MANaGeERs CLUB OF 
THE Boston CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE heard 
an address on April roth by Lt. Col. R. T. 
Plummer, U. S. A. His subject was ‘Hope 
For the Best—But Prepare for the Worst’’. 


His talk dealt with some problems of atomic 
bombing. 





Tue Tri-County PgersonNet Associa- 
TION covers the area around Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. The April din- 
ner meeting was held at the Hotel Sterling 
in Wilkes-Barre on the 11th. Fred Gendral, 
in charge of the wage stabilization program 
for the Department of Labor in Wilkes- 
Barre, spoke on the subject, ‘““Wage and 
Hour and Public Contract Laws in the Pres- 
ent Emergency’’. The Association officers 
for the current year are, President, Leonard 
E. Bason of Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg; 
Vice President, Mathew J. O'Keefe of Con- - 
solidated Molded Products, Scranton; Secre- 
tary, Charles E. Sprenkel of American Chain 
& Cable Co., Wilkes-Barre. 


Personnel Conferences 


Tue Nationat INpustrR1AL CONFER- 
ENCE Boarp held an important meeting in 
New York at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
May 17th. One of the round-table sessions 
was on the subject Compensating Executives. 
Another was ‘How to Handle Labor Dis- 
putes in the Emergency’’. The evening din- 
ner session was addressed by Charles E. 
Wilson, Director Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. His topic was ‘Progress Toward 
Defense Power’’. 





University of MinNEsOTA CENTER FOR 
Continuation Stupy held its Ninth Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference in Minne- 
apolis on April 12th and 13th. The general 
topic of the conference was Training Pro- 
grams for Maximum Manpower Effectiveness. 
Among the sessions were one addressed by 
Caroll L. Shartle of Ohio State University, 
on the topic ‘‘What Are the Basic Ingredi- 
ents of Leadership?’’ Another was ‘‘Devel- 
oping Top Leaders—Executive Training’’. 
This was conducted by Howard P. Mold, 
Director of Training, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company of Minneapolis. 


Tue House Macazine INsTITUTE OF 
New York Cry held its April forum meet- 
ing on the 12th at the National Arts Club. 
The topic was Jobs and Futures for the Indus- 
trial Editor. Forum experts were Robert 
Bliss, Executive Vice President, Public Re- 
lations Society, Inc. and Merrick Jackson, 
Vice President, Hill & Knowlton, Inc. The 
moderator was Andrew Cerruti of Under- 
wood Corporation and the Director of the 
House Magazine Institute's Placement Serv- 
ice—which you will see advertised in our 
back page of ‘Help and Situations 
Wanted"’. 





CALIFORNIA TRAINING Drrectors As- 
sOcIATION heard an address by Glenn Beagle 
of Swift & Company on the topic This Is 
Our Problem. This was a story, presented 
with the help of a flannel board, of the eco- 
nomics program developed at Harding Col- 
lege. The Association publishes a monthly 
bulletin in mimeograph. The April issue is 
3 pages containing news and notes of the 
Association. 
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SoutHwest ArgA CONFERENCE ON IN- 
DUSTRIAL Rexations is one of the important 
ones which has been held each year in the 
Southwest. The Conference this year was 
May 4th and 5th at the Rice Hotel in Hous- 
ton, Texas. General Chairman of the Con- 
ference was John C. Flanagan who is Vice 
President and General Manager, United Gas 
Corporation, Texas Distribution Division. 
Among the addresses were one by Robert 
S. Newhouse, Manager Industrial Relations 
Dept., Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, 
Tulsa, Okla., on the subject of ‘‘Principles 
of Sound Employee Relations Administra- 
tion’’. Lawrence A. Appley, President, 
American Management Association, New 
York, addressed the evening session on May 
4th on the subject ‘‘Building and Main- 
taining Executive Reserves’. 





CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Assoc1aTIon holds two important personnel 
conferences each year, one in the Fall and 
one in the Spring. The Fall 1950 Conference 
has been reported in detail. Twelve mimeo- 
graphed reports have been issued, each one 
containing the stenographic report of an 
address by one of the speakers. Among these 
are the following. 

The New Social Security Law—What Em- 
ployers Should Know About It, by E. W. Tol- 
man, Federal Security Agency. 

Gearing The Industrial Relations Program 
to The Employee Viewpoint, by Howard L. 
Richardson, Industrial Relations Director, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., New York. 

Trends in Employee Benefit Plans, by W. 
G. Caples, President, Inland Steel Container 
Company. 

Behind the General Motors Wage Program, 
by H. W. Anderson, Vice President, General 
Motors Corp. 


Public Relations View of Personnel Man- 
agement, by George A. Bowie, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company. 

The Spring Conference of the Associa- 
tion will be held at the Claremont Hotel, 
Berkeley, California, on April 17th and 
18th. The general topic of the Conference 
is Management Planning to Meet Defense Prob- 
lems. The Conference will be addressed by 
a dozen prominent executives. 





Tue SouTHwEsTERN Onto PERsONNEL 
ConFgrENce held in May is the Fourth An- 
nual Conference of this kind. It was spon- 
sored by the Miami Valley Personnel Associa- 
tion of Dayton, Ohio. Among the subjects 
included were those dealing with collective 
bargaining, wage stabilization, sabotage, 
civilian defense, and training for the emer- 
gency. Fred G. Hobbs was Conference 
Chairman, of the Delco Products Division, 
General Motors Corporation. 





Cotumsia University in New York 
Crry held a Conference on Industrial Personnel 
March 19-23. This was directed by the De- 
partment of Industrial Engineering. An in- 
teresting plan of the Conference was to have 
each personnel executive accompanied by a 
front-line foreman or supervisor of his Com- 
pany. 





CaNADIAN INDUsTRIAL TRAINERS’ As- 
sOcIATION held its fifth Annual Conference 
at the Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal April 
19-20. I attended their Conference last year 
and thought it one of the best I had ever 
known. General Chairman of the Conference 
was A. N. King of Canada Packers Ltd. 
President of the Association is L. Charle- 
bois of Dominion Burlington Mills. 


Recent Publications 


Tue University oF Minnesota INpus- 
TRIAL Revations Center, has recently is- 
sued a 49-page printed booklet size 8} x 11 


under the title Employee Welfare and Benefit 
Programs. These are the proceedings of a 
Conference held March 23-24, 1950 and deal 
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with different types of employee benefit 
plans. Copies are available at $1.00 from 
William C. Brown Company, 915 Main 
Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 





CouUNSELING IN PERSONNEL Work, 
1945-1949, is an annotated bibliography 
just issued by Public Administration Service, 
1313 E. 6oth Street, Chicago 37. This is a 
well-printed brochure of 39 pages size 8 x 10 
and containing hundreds of references to 
articles and books on different types of coun- 
seling. It was compiled by Paul S. Burnham 
and Stuart H. Palmer both of Yale Univer- 
sity. Copies are $1.00 and may be obtained 
from Public Administration Service, 
Chicago. 





A Guipe To Retait Empioyer Com- 
MUNICATIONS is the title of a paper bound 
printed book of 31 pages just issued by the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The author is William 
P. Shaughnessey, Assistant Professor of Ad- 
vertising at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The book was planned to assist the retail 
administrator in dealing with problems of 
establishing and maintaining close under- 
standing with stofe personnel. The book 
deals with letters to employees’ homes, ad- 
_ vertisements, bulletin boards, motion pic- 
tures, house organs, and other means of 
getting information to and from employees 
in retail stores. 





Tue Upjonn Company of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan is an old and well established 
manufacturer of pharmaceuticals. A letter 
from W. A. Earl of the Personnel Division 
of that Company tells about one of their 
publications on communications, a small 
and well-printed booklet dealing with gen- 
eral safe practices. It is called Working Safely, 
and is intended for the employees of the 
Company. A handsomely illustrated 9 x 12 
book of 28 pages and cover called Upjohn 
is prepared especially to attract the interest 
of college students whom the Company 
seeks to recruit each year. Upjohn News is 


the monthly publication for the employees 
of the Company. Through it the attempt is 
made to acquaint employees with Company 
activities and to give recognition to as many 
employees as possible. The plan is different 
from most such magazines in that it de- 
scribes and illustrates different manufactur- 
ing processes in which products of the Com- 
pany are used. Many employees are pictured 
in the illustrations which accompany the 
text. The issue for March 1951 is 28 very 
handsome pages. 





MertropouitaN Lire INsurANcE Com- 
PANY, PoLicyHOLDERS SERVICE Bureau, has 
just issued Health Examinations for Execu- 
tives. They were assisted by the Medical 
Division and the Health and Welfare Divi- 
sion of the Company. This is a 58 page 
printed report containing information on 
how to keep executives healthy. 





Tue PsycHoLoGicaL CorporaTION has 
just issued A Manual for the Psychological 
Examination of the Adult Blind, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Psychological Re- 
search Council for the Blind. This deals 
with the special problems of testing the 
blind, with description of scales and 
methods of testing for education, vocational 
guidance and other problems. The manual is 
by Mary K. Bauman and Samuel P. Hayes. 





THe TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE COMPANIES 
of Hartford, Conn. have just issued the new- 
est edition of RIP which is an amusingly 
illustrated paper bound booklet of 32 pages. 
This is a sensible and humorous way of pre- 
senting the problems of safety on street and 
highway. 





Tue Nationat Orricke MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTION, 132 W. Chelten Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia 44, Pa., has just issued Bibliography 
for Office Managers. This is a classified list of 
references to articles and publications on 
office management topics which appeared 
in 1949 and 1950. The book is 32 printed 
pages with colored paper cover. 
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Tae Crvit Servicze AssEMBLY OF THE 
Unirep States AND Canapa has just issued 
Public Personnel Administration in 1950, a 200- 
page mimeographed summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the 1950 Annual Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration. This is 
available from the Assembly at 1313 E. 60th 
Street, Chicago 37 at $7.50 per copy ($5.00 
to CSA members). 





Science Resgarcn Associates of 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
has just issued another one of the life ad- 
justment book series, a 48-page and cover 
booklet on the subject You and Unions. This 
is by Dale Yoder, Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, University of Minnesota. The 
book deals with union aims, union tactics, 
organization and government, and other as- 
pects of unionism. It is prepared for the 
general reader. These life adjustment book- 
lets are available at 40¢ a copy or three for 
a dollar with quantity prices on request. 





Tue Bureau or NaTIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. has recently issued 
Personnel As a Matter of Dollars and Cents, 
by Wade E. Shurtleff, Associate Editor of 
the Bureau. This is the text of an address 
made before the American Management As- 
sociation Personnel Conference in Chicago 
in February. 

University oF Minnesota, INpus- 
TRIAL RELATIONS CENTER has issued Research 
and Technical Report No. 6, Use of Factorial 
Design in Industrial Relations Research. This 
is by Clarence W. Nelson and is 52 pages 
and paper cover size 9 x 12. The Bulletin is 
in three parts; the first describing factorial 
design in simple non-technical terms, the 
second presenting an application of the 
method, and the third outlining the sta- 
tistical theory underlying it. ‘‘Persons who 


do research in industrial relations prefer 
studies that are called ‘‘practical’’; i.e. will 
pay off in results obtained.’’ This report is 
intended to give personnel research people 
access to the latest statistical methods of 
studying and measuring results. This in- 
cludes such things as correlation and com- 
parison of significance of differences between 
means. Knowledge of complicated statisti- 
cal theory is not required to understand 
this book. 





Tue University or Ixuinots Liprary 
at Navy Pier, Chicago 11, Illinois has just 
issued information circular No. 111, Sub- 
ject Headings for Pamphlets in an Occupations 
Vertical File. This is by Robert B. Harness, 
Reference Librarian. This is an extensive 
list of file headings with numerous cross 
references designed to help in the arrange- 
ment and use of several thousand pamphlets 
on the subject of Occupations. The recent 
expansion of vocational guidance has 
brought a flood of publications which are 
becoming increasingly hard to assemble and 
file in an orderly way so that they can be 
found again. Mr. Harness reports that a 
limited number of copies of the circular 
may be obtained without charge on appli- 
cation. The circular is 16. mimeographed 


pages. 





Tae Nationa INpustriaAL CoNFER- 
ENCE Boarp has recently made a study of 
union security provisions in 247 post-Korea 
union contracts. All but 15 of these con- 
tracts provide unions with some assurance 
of the flow of funds. Combinations of 
union security clauses plus check-off are 
found in nearly half of the contracts studied. 
The study appeared in the Conference Board 
Management Record No. 3 for 1951. The 
Conference Board is at 247 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: In medium sized manufacturing plant with two years experience pet- 
forming varied duties such as job description and evaluation, grievance research, editing small publi- 
cation, devising and administering tests and interviewing desires challenging position in personnel 
administration and employee relations. Pay consistent with responsibility. Age 27. Education BA, 
mainly economics, psychology and engineering subjects plus additional related night school courses. 
Previous work experience in plant and office and 2-1/2 years in Engineer Corps. Reply Box 126. 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House — Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: 3 years diversified experience. Presently employed in plant 
of 550 men with contractual relations with 12 unions. Responsible for personnel selection and place- 
ment. Administrative Grievance Procedure. Cornell graduate. Age 27. Married veteran. Reply 
Box 122. 


PERSONNEL AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION: 5 years industrial experience in all phases of per- 
sonnel administration. Thoroughly experienced in hourly and salary job evaluation. Have supervised 
salary administration plan covering 5000 employees. Now employed as Personnel Manager of com- 
paratively small manufacturing company. Desire employment with larger company offering greater 
opportunity. Prefer eastern Pennsylvania or New York. College graduate. Single woman. Age 29. 
Reply Box 129. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Five years experience involving extensive administrative responsibility as 
Dean of Men in mid-western University. B.S. and M.S. degrees from Indiana University in educational 
personnel work and psychology. Doctor of Education degree from Columbia University in student 
personnel administration and psychology. Seeking position in industrial training, job analysis or 
placement. Middle west, southwest or west coast preferred. Married veteran, Age 32. Complete re- 
sume on request. Box 130. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND OFFICE ADMINISTRATION: Wanted in smaller business 
organization or unit. 14 years diverse office experience, last five in new plant handling personnel 
selection, wage and salary administration, job evaluation, plant and group insurance and public rela- 


tions. Supervise stenographic, filing, switchboard, = and other office functions. College 


graduate. Married veteran 2 children, age 35. Reply Box 134. 
(Continued on page 63) 
HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR: Wanted for Southern Pulp and Paper Mill. Over a thousand Employees. 
Must have required academic background and experience in testing, hiring and general personnel and 
labor relations. Will also have supervision of insurance and safety. Excellent climatic location and 
opportunity. In replying state complete history and salary required. Reply Box 136. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE: Large midwest company with multi-plant operation, 
A.F.L., C.1.O. and Independent Unions desires man with successful experience in labor relations, 
negotiations, contract administration and other phases of industrial relations work. Application will 
be held strictly confidential. Splendid opportunity for right man. Reply Box 39. 


WANTED: Potential Office Manager. Publishing house seeks young man 30-35 with d-monstrated 
ability to supervise billing and other machine operators. Must be familiar with IBM cyuipment, sys- 
tems and methods planning. He will assume increasing responsibility for personnel and system design 
in other departments. Starting salary $6500 a year. Send resume to Box 142. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line, 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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